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hazard whenever there is a general election in France or Italy
or, sooner or later, in Western Germany, because any chance
local issue might yield a transient anti-democratic majority in
these countries. It is equally true that a local, and quite
irrelevant, election issue might arise in Britain which would
return to power as well as office a strong Socialist government.
Such a government would be unable to turn its back on its
declared policy, however much its leaders, and most of all the
anti-Communist trade union leaders, might wish to do so.

It is not often appreciated, and it is high time that it was,
that Great Britain is the only great power seeking to operate
an unrestricted democracy without an effective second chamber
and without a written constitution. So long as this state of
affairs persists there can be no political peace in Great Britain
and no real economic recovery, because neither Great Britain
herself, nor her colonial empire, can become an attractive field
for that investment of foreign (in practice American) capital
which* alone can adjust the balance of payments between a
debtor country and her creditors. -

For this reason, many believe that the wiser heads in all
parties will be brought to face in the near future the necessity
for constitutional reforms, particularly since, in present circum-
stances, an even balance of parties is likely to continue. Such
reforms would include inevitably the democratic reform of the
House of Lords, but British opinion will not be likely to tolerate
any serious effort to restore two-chamber government on the
French or American model; a solution will have to be sought
on other lines and must be directed to the great democratic
problem, the problem of irreversible legislation.

Such legislation is in itself a clear and explicit denial of the
rights of democracy, for it binds future generations and thus
leads to a steady progressive diminution of the area of free
choice, of the matters in respect of which men remain free. It
would be very foolish so to legislate that all the profits of
businesses of a certain kind were appropriated to the State, and
it would certainly be monstrously unjust, but if the House of
Commons so voted it would not be anti-democratic. The next
House of Commons would be free to change its mind. Popular
majorities have always done foolish and 'unjust things, but, so